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Toronto 


your Cents 
BENEFIT BY THIS 
COMPLETE PLAN 


® For years and years, you have worked to give home buyers 
Adequate Heating. To carry on this basic idea and to present 
it in a “package” easy for the consumer to understand, we have 
introduced and sponsored the Adequate Heating Plan. We are 
backing it with our advertising to the consumer and the trade. 
We provide booklets for consumers and identification for the 
trade. It’s a fully rounded out plan, details of which will be 
supplied upon request to Trane, address below. If you wish, 
simply fill out and mail the coupon below. 


aux 
TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, | 


4 MOWAT AVENUE - - - TORONTO 3, ONTARIO | 


| 

| Please send the complete NAME TON D En tn OT ores’ ODA N UE ibn PE ce ne à | 
| Adequate Heating Kit which 

| contains full details of the 

| Adequate Heating Plan. CITY | 


Adequate Heating is 
fully explained in this 
booklet which discusses 


all types of heating. 
‘Helps home buyer decide 


on the best system for his 
own home. Copies are 
free upon request. 
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Adequate Heating is 
available through heat- 
ing contractors who dis- 
play this Adequate Heat- 
ing Pledge. This pledge 
is assurance of the ability 
and the sincere desire of 
these ‘“‘men’’ to deliver 
Adequate Heating. 


When Adequate Heat- 
ing is installed—the heat- 
ing contractor places this 
hanger in the home. It 
bears his name. It dis- 
plays the Adequate Heat- 
ing Seal. It is assurance 
that Adequate Heating 
has been installed. 
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EDITORIAL 


For MANY YEARS, one Journal in the year has been turned over to the Schools of Architecture. Inter- 
esting as some of these issues were, they could not give more than a superficial presentation of 
the work of an individual school — since all five schools were represented. This year, the Committee 
on Architectural Education recommended a change which the Editorial Board was glad to adopt. 
Over the next five years, each school, in turn, will be responsible for an issue in which it will describe 
various aspects of its curriculum, and show the work of its students. Such a scheme has the obvious 
merit of permitting a school to state its case with reasonable thoroughness; its only fault being that 
each school can hibernate, as far as the Institute is concerned, for a period of five years. 

We get the impression that all our schools are playing a more and more active role in the lives 
of their respective communities. Such activity varies according to the mood of successive executive 
committees in our student architectural societies. All take their duties seriously, and all do some- 
thing to spread the gospel of modern architecture. Over the years, one notices that this takes several 
forms. There is the committee that sees to it that the student body, in their university, is kept aware 
of architectural progress, and that architectural sins on the campus are given full publicity; and 
there is the committee that, in addition, sees architecture as a crusade involving all humanity. 

In Toronto, (and this is the Toronto issue) the School society has, this year, kept up a steady 
barrage of architectural gibes (“We go in for glass so much in our designs because we work in a 
windowless school”), and constructive suggestions in the Varsity, the student paper. It has twice 
raised headlines in the local press. On the first occasion, the press gave publicity to the prize 
winning designs in a fourth year competition for a Presbyterian church. Needless to say, the 
churches illustrated were far removed from the popular conception of a church that had its origin 
in the Scottish highlands. The winning design was nae wee kirk mang the heather, and was all the 
more startling because it was the first prize, and because it was received with pleasure by the 
donor, the Presbyterian church. As we write, a month later, the Globe and Mail is still publish- 
ing letters from shocked or approving correspondents. That, in itself, is surely a record for continuity 
of correspondence on a single topic. The society took no part in the discussion. No defence was 
necessary where the client, the architect and the school which judged the competition were all 
happy. As a result, one detected a note of bewilderment in letters from outraged Goths. 

The next episode in which the School architectural society played a part was more serious because 
the battleground was more real, and the results of lasting benefit, or lasting misfortune, for the 
people of Toronto. A city hall committee published a report which, from all we hear, was a sound 
one. It just happened that the report contained a perspective of a new city hall square. The first 
shot at the square, which was symmetrical in its landscaping and buildings, even to the reproduc- 
tion of a modern Greek Revival building, came from the students of the School. For them, it was 
undoubtedly a sitting bird. A rather undignified, but perhaps not unhealthy, controversy followed 
in which the designer, students, staff and citizens took part. The publication in the press of several 
divergent views brought into prominence the desirability of a competition, (supported by the 
Toronto Chapter), and public attention was focused on the contrasting philosophies of a die-hard 
architectural minority — and of the students in the architectural schools. We are sure the controversy 
was both entertaining and stimulating for the onlookers; it may even be applauded by posterity. 


Architectural Education at the University of Toronto 


THE EDUCATION of the architect has oscillated between two 
systems from the construction of the pyramids to modern 
times. One system, of great venerability, was the apprentice- 
ship system which has persisted to our own day; the other is an 
organized educational system like that of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts which was established in Paris in the 17th Century. 

Today, the apprenticeship system lingers in a few places like 
the studios of Frank Lloyd Wright, and a few offices in Edin- 
burgh. I need not describe the system as it differed little from 
apprenticeship in any field from the Middle Ages to the In- 
dustrial Revolution. Its weakness or its strength rested on the 
personality and ability of the employer. Only an exceptional 
boy would rise above the apprenticeship system, and only the 
very exceptional would acquire an education in the full mean- 
ing of the word by hard work and untutored reading. 

In Canada and the United States the apprenticeship system 
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of training was followed until after the turn of the century. The 
system was gradually replaced when courses in architecture 
were established in the Universities beginning in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Instruction in the University 
of Toronto was first given in 1890 when a Department of Archi- 
tecture was founded in the School of Practical Science which 
later became the Faculty of Applied Science and Engineering. 
This was a convenient administrative arrangement as archi- 
tecture had to do with many branches of engineering and the 
number of architectural students in the foreseeable future was 
likely to be small. Like other departments in the Faculty the 
course was then four years in length and the degree granted was 
Bachelor of Applied Science. 

In the early 20’s, as the number of students increased, it was 
realized that architecture could not logically be termed a 
Department of Engineering and that Bachelor of Applied 


Construction Report: The second, third, and fourth year 
students are required to investigate materials, methods 
of construction on architectural details and to present 
a report of which the one below is an example. 
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Science was an inappropriate degree. This resulted in the 
degree being changed to Bachelor of Architecture in 1922, and 
after the course was lengthened to five years, the Department 
was named “School of Architecture” in 1931. The latter change 
was in name only and it was not until 1948 that the School of 
Architecture became a separate division in the University 
organization. 


The Curriculum: The curriculum is aimed at the all round 
educated architect as distinct from the architect narrowly 
trained in the subjects immediately necessary for the practice 
of his profession on graduation. As will be seen in the table at 
the end of this article, the subjects in each year divide them- 
selves into three groups — the aesthetic, the technical and the 
cultural. The course is built around architectural design and 
building construction, both broad titles covering many aesthe- 
tic and technical subjects. In the cultural group, we have had 
history of architecture and history of painting and sculpture for 
many years, but more recent are English in two years, modern 
world history, political science, economics, aesthetics, public 
speaking and philosophy of science. 

We are aware that in medicine and dentistry, pre-profes- 
sional courses are given in the humanities. This is neither neces- 
sary nor desirable in architecture because the humanities are 
inseparable from the course itself. Instead of separation we 
have a loose integration. In theory, if not always in practice, 
(owing to the problem of time table) the history of architecture, 
of painting and sculpture, English literature and the social his- 
tory of a people are discussed in different courses in the same 
academic year. For example, no one will dispute the ad- 
vantages of an educational experiment in which the student is 
made aware, generally speaking at the same time, of the social 
problems presented by the Industrial Revolution, of the novels 
of Dickens and others, of contemporary philosophy, of the 
work of the Pre-Raphaelite painters and their successors, as 
well as of the architecture which developed from cast iron to 
steel and reinforced concrete. Time table difficulties brought 
about by suiting the convenience of outside lecturers and the 
admission of students from other faculties shoot a few holes in 
the general system of “integration”, but the holes are not large 
enough to weaken the general structural principle. 

Several of the subjects of the course require essays to be 
written, and in the fifth year a Written Thesis on an.approved 
subject of the student’s own choice is an important work in the 
fall term. One of these on An Investigation by David Powrie is 
included in another section of this issue of the Journal. 


Working Drawings and Details: No plan of university archi- 
tectural education which acknowledges the influence of struc- 
ture and material on architectural form can be content to carry 
all design problems of the course only to the end of sketch 
drawings. It may be said with some truth that no one has de- 
signed a building who does not have a precise knowledge of 
the materials and methods of construction which will bring it 
to reality. It is but a short step, therefore, to the acknowledg- 
ment that working drawings, particularly details of construc- 
tion, should constitute an essential part of the student’s experi- 
ence in creating buildings. 

Such is the aim and program at Toronto where selected pro- 
blems during each of the second, third, fourth, and fifth years 
are carried through to working drawings, and during the fifth 
year amplified in specifications. In such a course the art and 
practice of architecture comes alive, and the approval with 
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which students have been received by practising members of 
the profession testifies to the efficacy of the method. 


Individual Instruction : It will be realized that the instruction in 
design and other subjects conducted in the drafting rooms, in 


the freehand studio and in the model making workshop, in each ~ 


of the five years, is a matter of individual instruction. The work 
of each student is different from that of the others in his year. 
The number of competent staff required for this individual in- 
struction is our main problem and represents the principal 
financial item in the School budget. However, against this cost 
arising out of the high staff to student ratio is the fact that our 
needs in plant and equipment are low in comparison with many 
departments in the University. 

In enlarging our staff to handle our greatly increased num- 
bers, (which are continuing much larger than we anticipated) 
it is becoming, about as cosmopolitan as the student body. 
Among the new Canadians we have been happy to admit to the 


faculty are architects from Switzerland, Sweden, Esthonia and | ; 


England. The desirability of the broad influence of such a staff 
will be readily appreciated by members of the profession. I 
think we were indeed fortunate in obtaining such a staff at a 
time when opportunities in practice have been so inviting. 


The Staff Student Committee: At this point I would like to 
mention a unique committee which has aided in the develop- 
ment in the curriculum — the Staff Student Committee. It con- 
sists of five or six members of the staff and a student representa- 
tion consisting of the President of the Architectural Society and 
a representative from each of the five years. The frankest dis- 
cussions take place, and weaknesses in the course are quickly 
brought to light. One of the most valuable contributions made 
by the ex-service men with their mature judgment was their 
participation in this committee. We understand that at least 
one other University has adopted this idea perhaps without 
realization of the full implications of the freedom of speech 
essential to the successful functioning of such a committee. Our 
committee meets fortnightly under the chairmanship of either 
a student or faculty member. In the eight years of its existence, 
the committee, on occasion, may have lacked sufficient chairs 
but it has never lacked a quorum. 


Garden Design: For a number of years we have had lectures 
on landscape architecture which have been mostly historical. 
More recently the lectures have included modern garden de- 
sign and more importantly still, the work has been extended to 
the drafting room. 


Practical Experience: Before the granting of the degree, the 
student is required to spend twelve months in practical work. 
This is normally done during the summer vacations. The value 
of “on the job” experience is emphasized and approximately 
four months should be spent on the site and in contact with the 
processes of construction. Experience in the office of a struc- 
tural or mechanical engineer is also valuable. At least four of 
the twelve months must be spent on architectural work in an 
office, under the direction of an architect. 

In Ontario and in most of the provinces of Canada two years 
experience after graduation is required for registration as an 
architect. 


Conducted Tours: An item which is not mentioned in the 
calendar is an annual tour to some section of the United States 
which is especially interesting from an architectural point of 
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view. 

This is a voluntary tour for students of the fifth year in the 
week immediately preceding the opening of the fall term. One 
or two members of the staff conduct the trip, and travel is in 
cars supplied by the students and staff. The cost is divided 
among those attending. About two thirds of the class find it 
possible to attend, and their only regret is that there were any 
in the class who were unable to benefit as they had done. 

During the session trips of from two to five days duration 
are organized for other years. Before Christmas the first year 
went to New York. The stimulation provided by such a trip at 
an early stage may be readily imagined. 


Dorset Sketching Camp: During the first week of the fall term 
the third, and fourth years and any students of the fifth year 
who do not go on the conducted tour, attend a field sketching 
camp at the Forest Rangers’ School at Dorset. This event is 
looked forward to not only for the work which is accomplished 
but for the comradeship and esprit de corps which is built up 
in the associations in the camp. A high-light is an exhibition of 
work followed by a concert put on by talent among the students 
and staff. 


Record of our Architectural Heritage : The School has been in 
the forefront of a movement to preserve the early buildings of 
the province — barns, houses, churches, schools — and over the 
years has collected a valuable record of several hundred photo- 
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graphs and measured drawings. There is no comparable collec- 
tion in Canada. This work continues and will continue through 
the measured drawing requirement, a vacation assignment in 
the third year. Various publications which we have sponsored 
have drawn to the attention of the public the importance of our 
architectural heritage and the need for action in its preserva- 
tion. These publications are now out of print and include Old 
Buildings in Ontario, St. Andrew’s Church — Niagara-on-the 
Lake, The Old Forts of Ontario and Moose Factory. The im- 
portance of this work was drawn to the attention of the Royal 
Commission on the Arts and Sciences in a special brief. 


Physical Accommodation : The offices of the School, the library, 
the freehand studio and the workshop are in one building and 
the drafting rooms are in another. This separation is obviously 
not in the best interests of the instruction which is given. 

We are fortunate in having a good working library which is 
sufficient in quality and number of volumes to meet our needs. 
The accommodation for it is inadequate as is also the accom- 
modation for the basic design courses which require workshop 
facilities. The lack of an exhibition room is even more serious. 
The provision of such a room would enable the School to make 
a greater contribution to life on the campus and in the com- 
munity. Exhibitions would include not only work done in the 
School and in the profession but in the allied arts and matters 
of current public interest as well. 


H. H. Madill, Director 


The following is a table showing the subjects in each of the five years divided into three groups : the aesthetic, the technical and the cultural. 


Ist year 2nd year 3rd year 4th year 5th year 
Design Design Design Design Design 
Drawing Drawing Drawing Field Sketching Town Planning 
Colour Functional Require- Housing Written Thesis 
Aesthetic Draftsmanship and ments of Buildings Town Planning 
Presentation Garden Design 
Model Making 
Theory of Planning 
Analytical Geometry Materials and Methods Materials and Methods Materials and Methods _ Specifications 
Calculus of Construction of Construction of Construction Structural Design 
Descriptive Geometry Mechanics of Materials Structural Design Structural Design Architectural 
Materials and Methods ‘Sanitary Science Light and Acoustics Foundations Economics 
Technical of Construction Light and Acoustics Illumination Design Professional 
ratios Laboratory Heating and Air Practice 
Surveying Conditioning 
- Surveying Field-Work 
English Economics Aesthetics History of Painting Modern Political 
History of English English and Sculpture and Economical 
Architecture “A” History of History of Commercial Law Trends 
Cultural ag ~ Architecture “B” Architecture “C” Political Science M odern World 
: . : à History 
Philosophy of Science History of 


Architecture “D” 
Public Speaking 
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Basic design 


Wood considered as a massive material 
and through use of tool and process of 
subtraction form is evolved. M. B. Reed. 


MAX FLEET 


Tue Basis for first year design work is introduction of the individual student to himself, 
his grasp of means and methods, his time and place and his responsibilty as a designer 
to himself and the community. Since current scope for design is a world of homes, hotels, 
motels, washing machines, warehouses, courthouses, factories, fabrics, television sets, 
automobiles, and theatres, the student must begin design training with relationships 
between basic principles, concepts, and elements of form. 

Three interlocked principles are involved in any form. (1) Structure; its physical and 
spatial qualities. (2) Means; material, method, and process used to produce form. 
(3) Function; more than mere utility, it includes physical, psychological and economic 
considerations. In the structural sense, form is realized physically through materials and 
techniques and includes visual sensations of space, movement, scale, line, shape, light, 
color, texture, pattern, rhythm and proportion. These design elements and the means 
for producing them both two and three dimensionally have become the vocabulary of 
design, today, tomorrow, and until such time as new ten and techniques evolve. 
Their evolution will come as direct results of demands, uses and needs that arise out of 


changing society. Basically structure furnishes form with possibilities and potientialities 


Structure from standard linear unit. Using a weak material, i.e. cardboard, simple multiple joint, 
and mass production, the student evolves a simple form based on addition, M. C. Halverson. ‘ 
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for growth. Using typical generalities of mass (clay, plaster, wood), sheet (metal, plywood, paper, cardboard), and line 
wire, rod, pipe) materials and the generalized processes of subtraction, addition, and continuity, the basic framework 
in which a student can realize his sense of form is established. He then begins to refine, change, and heighten his form sense 
through using elements of line, shape, surface, rhythm and proportion. Part of his structural sense is the necessity to join 
materials; generally, materials broken into components which can be handled. That idea is no newer than bricks or mud 
wattle, but the means today have changed to include not only man’s hand, but his machines, material movers, and time 
and place of assembly. 

This structural frame, whatever materials or means to produce it, results in one fact, space definition. Man reacts 
psychologically to the types of spaces he is in; basement, ballroom, and telephone booth incorporate feelings affected 
by those spaces quite apart from function. This means for giving order and form to his activities are only limited by range 
of spatial-structural solutions and a designer’s perception of what line, shape, movement, rhythmic, etc., elements do for 
that order. Students are asked to explore this concept as thoroughly as any physical material for once space is defined 
it gives rise to ranges of feeling regardless of literal materials used. 

Function is introduced as the complex individual and social needs of man. Function as such has to be understood 
in the light of economic and physical possibilities, of what is possible structurally and spatially. But as a fundamental 


principle, it must begin in terms of society and individual needs, in terms of utility which include both physical and 


Structure from standard linear unit using three points 
of contact between individual members. G. Borgatti. 


Texture and pattern in a sheet material. Use of tool 
to produce pattern will have result in form as shown 
by shallow spherical section. R. Mandel. 
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psychological considerations. In first year, function is approached by simple examination of man’s needs in whatever 
situation he finds himself, the primitive situation of man, alone, unaided in climatic and topographic wilderness, or 
at the more sophisticated mercies of men in urban environment and its functions of traffic, production, recreation, adver- 
tising, etc. Different solutions to problems of protection, utility, and comfort are made necessary by whatever climate, 
social unit, and use considerations are given. Merely individual efforts to solve experiments, make investigations and handle 
tools would be the designer playing Narcissus, removed, unaware of the massive social scene in which his own effort is 
taking place. Experience in the vitality of his own age and scene will have effects upon his understanding and produc- 
tion. One attempt to point up vitality is a field trip to metropolitan centres, New York, Chicago, or Pittsburgh, at the 
student’s own expense. This shows results, achievements, failures, and scale of the 20th Century civilization. It clearly 
outlines dangers and desires for present Canadian growth; and similarities are focussed on Toronto, which has distinct 


added advantages in familiarity. Another attempt to point up vitality is through a series of single lectures on sociology, 


psychology, music and literature, city planning, current architectural thought and practice, and further needs of design 
education. As much should be done in first year at university to open up such possibilities for integration and under- 


standing of other fields. Otherwise danger of stagnation, and merely mechanical specialization, defeats the very meaning 


of the word education. 


W. A. Bagnall 


With line and observation the char- 
acteristics, description, and sense of 
objects becomes part of student’s 
graphic technique. M. B. Reed. 


Structure from standard linear unit. R. Mandel. 


Photogram showing linear element evolving into shape. A. P. Rolf. 
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2 Basic structure for shelter before erection. Ridge pole is buried in ground at one end 
ground. D. J. Bolton and J. E. Sievenpiper. 
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Architectural design 
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A House: A small house designed for a professor of 
the Ontario College of Art. The problem was stated 
in terms of living requirements rather than room 
requirements. The site was selected by the student on 
an estate owned by the University. This problem was 
carried through to the working drawing stage. Yusing 


Y. Jung. 


Analysis of the visual elements of design: The two 
sheets on space and texture form part of an extensive 
study on this subject. Yusing Y. Jung. 
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THE ARCHITECT is essentially a creator and coordinator, 
he interprets the needs of his time and gives them physical 
expression. This demands of him a social understanding 
and an awareness of his time in addition to technical and 
esthetic competence. The university therefore attempts to 
develop in the student basic principles and attitudes which 
will enable him to adapt his thinking to changes in social, 
economical, and technical conditions, and to equip him 
with design techniques that are needed to solve any archi- 
tectural problem. To aid in the development of this broad 
philosophy the design course is closely integrated with all 
other practical and theoretical courses. 

Design should never be the mere copying of ideas, it 
must interpret present day problems in present day terms. 
The design philosophy of the school is therefore unre- 
servedly contemporary. The School has too great a respect 
for the past to ape its buildings, and through repetition of 
once vital forms to negate their expressive force. The 
architecture of the past is studied, as is present day archi- 
tecture, in relation to its social, philosophical, and techni- 
cal background. At no time does the School try to force any 
narrow path on the student, neither the work of a great 
architect nor any particular style. The emphasis is rather 
on the study of basic principles and attitudes, which will 
enable the individual student to reach his own conclusions 
and to develop his own personal expression. 

The whole course is coordinated to develop the students 
ability in ever advancing stages from the single cell to the 
most complicated of structures. Problems are given to 
develop a general approach to design rather than trying to 
cover all possible building types. It is intended that each 
problem give the student an opportunity to develop an 
organized method of approach, involving fundamental re- 
search into the needs and requirements of the community 
and the client, a study of the site, of circulation, structural 
possibilities, and æsthetic expression, and to develop a 
synthesis which combines all consideration into an organic 
whole. This means that there is a tendency to have a few 
long problems thoroughly studied rather than a great 
number of short ones. 

The basic design course, which is discussed separately in 
this Journal, is the first step in the student’s development. 
By experimenting with different materials and structures, 
and in space, form, line, texture and colour the student 
gains his first understanding of general design principles 
and begins to free his creative abilities from previous in- 
hibitions. From the basic design course the student is led 
to problems in design at a larger scale, starting with the 
small house in second year and leading up to the thesis 
problem in fifth year. At every point in the design process 
the student is encouraged to think in three dimensions 
rather than in plan and elevation. The use of rough block 
models and plasticene models for preliminary study is en- 
couraged, so that changes in the main design conception 
can be made before the design-is finalized. All major pro- 
blems are presented in model form. Site planning and 
landscaping are considered as an integral part of every 
design project. A landscape architect is brought in to act 
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as a critic on the more important problems in the senior 
years. Working drawings and details are prepared for at 
least one problem in every year to acquaint the student 
thoroughly with construction and to integrate this subject 
with design. Lectures in structural design, materials and 
methods of construction, lignt and acoustics, and heating 
and ventilating are coordinated with the design course to 
solve the technical problems that confront the student in 
design. 

A number of two or three day sketch problems are dis- 
persed throughout the year to give the student an oppor- 
tunity to experiment and to think quickly and inde- 
pendently. Design examinations have been eliminated for 
they tend to restrict the student and to produce designs 
which the students think the staff wants rather than giving 
a real indication of the students ability. Two projects may 
be of special interest. The first problem in second year is an 
analysis of the visual elements of architectural design: 
space, form, plane, line, texture, pattern, motion, rhythm, 
proportion, scale, etc. The students through their own ex- 
perience learn to grasp the various elements that help to 
create visual order. Field trips are taken through the 
campus and its buildings and different parts of the city. 
The student learns through direct experience, discussion, 
and sketching. We have found that this study awakens in 
the student an awareness of design and his environment 
that a simple architectural problem on the board could 
not give him. This stress on esthetics at an early stage is 
important because students have a tendency to become so 
involved in functional problems that spatial and other 
esthetic considerations have tended to become very 
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secondary. We have found that the students, especially the 
mediocre, tend to cling to functionalism as a prop instead 
of considering design as a unity of commodity, firmness, — 
and delight. 

The visual picture that the Canadian architectural scene 
presents fails to provide the student with an adequate 
vocabulary. There is a tendency for him to use the archi- 
tectural magazines to make up for this shortcoming, but 
this vocabulary is one that is very superficially derived. 
With this in mind, a design research problem has been in-| 
troduced into the third year. In this problem the students, 
as a cooperative team, study the work of important archi- | 
tects and different countries and present it in graphic form. 

Large architectural, community, and town planning 
projects require the cooperation of many talents. The 
architect can no longer work in isolation, in some cases he 
must act as the coordinator, in others as the member of a 
team. Cooperative projects are therefore introduced at 
various times in the course. At the second year level, the 
first architectural design problem is the work of a coopera- 
tive team of three. This stimulates discussion and forces 
the student to think out and clarify his ideas rather than 
work in isolation. Cooperative projects have some dis- 
advantages, they may subdue individual expression and 
may make an evaluation of the students work more dif_fi- 
cult. Further thought should be given to this type of pro- 
blem, and some balance between individual and coopera- 
tive projects suggests itself. At present a number of fifth 
year students are collaborating on the designing of a civic 
square for Toronto. They are working together on the 
overall conception of the square laying down the main 
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ideas for the disposition of the open spaces and buildings 
and branching out to design the buildings individually, 
maintaining continuous collaboration to achieve a har- 
monious whole. The fifth year town planning problem is 
always a cooperative project. 

A design course at a university cannot remain isolated in 
an ivory tower, it must at every point make contact with 
the living environment. The design problems are therefore 
largely real problems with a real client and a real site. 
Most problems involve trips to the site, interviews with 
clients and experts, and trips to existing examples of simi- 
lar building types that can be critically examined. The To- 
ronto Civic Square project is an example of a project cen- 
tred around vital community problems. Other problems 
include a Students Union for the University of Toronto, a 
community building for the new town of Ajax, office build- 
ings, hospitals, etc. Problems originating in the immediate 
environment give the student a more real foundation for 
their program and engender more active interest. 

The fifth year thesis problem trains the student to be a 
“programmer” as well as a designer. The subject must be 
an actual problem with an actual client. The program is 


worked out during the summer and is the result of inten- 
sive research into the requirements and many interviews 
with the client. Contact with the client is maintained 
throughout the problem. The problem is of four months 
duration and includes the preparation of design drawings, 
a model, working drawings and details, and some specifi- 
cation writing. The student’s “own problem” in fourth year 
has a similar function but is smaller in scope. It gives the 
student an opportunity to work on a project in which he 
is especially interested and again trains him as a “program- 
mer. 

The School and the student body look beyond im- 
mediate educational problems and take stands on issues 
that affect architecture and the environment. Through 
articles in newspapers, exhibitions, and talks the School 
lets its ideas be known. Exhibitions of student work in the 
department stores and local theatres have become a tradi- 
tion which does a great deal to promote interest in archi- 
tecture. The university as an informed and objective critic 
has a duty to make its opinions heard which it does not 
perform nearly often enough. 


Henry Fliess 
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A General Motors Sales and Service Outlet: An actual site was selected for this third year problem, field trips 


were made to several sales service outlets, and lectures were given by experts from the General Motors Sales 
Promotion Department. This problem was carried through to the working drawing stage. Allan Young. 
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A Presbyterian Church: This 
fourth year problem was con- 
ducted as a competition sponsored 
by the Committee on Church 
Architecture of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. Requirements 
were related to an actual site in a 
rapidly expanding suburban area 
on the periphery of Toronto. Mr. 
Raymond Moriyama received a 
cash award for his first prize de- 
sign and three other schemes were 
purchased by the Committee to 
further its educational program. 


1, 2, 3 Church designed by Raymond Moriyama 
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Fifth Year Sketch Design Problem: This was one of the many sketch design problems which 
are introduced throughout the course. This particular problem was of two day duration. 
The students were required to design a domestic lamp for mass production. J. Freedman. 


Fifth Year Thesis Project: A Trade Fair Centre and Convention Centre for Toronto. The 
building contains a main exhibition hall, lounges, and administrative offices. It would 
also be used as a convention centre. J. Malcolm Wells. 
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Town planning 


MAX FLEET 


Detail view of recreation area showing sports area, stadium, amusement park 
with swimming pool and yacht club. The area to the south is devoted to private 
recreation and social clubs. 


THE TOWN PLANNING PROBLEM in the fifth year lasted seven 
weeks at the beginning of the Fall Term. The purpose of it 
was to give students first an understanding of the need for 
considering urban growth in its regional setting, followed 
by a nodding acquaintance with Provincial Legislation 
affecting town planning in Ontario and ending with a 
study of the services required by a client who wants to 
make as much money as he can out of his land. 

The 30 students were divided into six “planning offices” 
of five each and the project was co-operative. In the first 
part of the problem the student offices were required to act 
as if they had been engaged by the Provincial Department 
of Planning and Development to prepare a Regional Plan 
of the Toronto-Hamilton Lakeshore Strip. 

In the second part student offices were required to act as 
if they had been engaged by the Planning Board of the 
Township of Toronto to prepare a Land Use Survey, an 
Official Plan and Zoning Map of a part of the Township 
around Clarkson, following, so far as the interests of the 
Township would permit, the regional plans previously 
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prepared. The third part of the problem students were 
required to act as designers for client developers of the 
actual ownership parcels in half the area around Clarkson, 
in accordance with the plans previously prepared. This 
latter part was presented in the form of a contour model. 

The problem was most educational for the staff for they 
had first to be cabinet ministers, then planning board 
members and then speculator developers. It is believed 
that it was equally educational for the student who, at 
each step, was forced to face up to the problems they had 
created for themselves in the previous step. 

The post-graduate students in planning worked along- 
side the fifth year architects and developed the Regional 
Planning Study considerably further. It was fortunate that 
the area chosen is some of the best apple growing country 
in the district. The students were thus enabled to take a 
more positive interest in agriculture, It may not have been 
coincidence that a member of the staff got practically no 
support from the Clarkson farmers when he ran for muni- 
cipal election shortly afterwards. 


Anthony Adamson 
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il view of shopping centre showing automobile and 
istrian access, parking areas and landscaped shopping 
it. 


lel of the town of Clarkson, Ontario, bordered to the 
th by the lake and to the north by the Queen Elizabeth 
hway. In the centre is the shopping centre and com- 
cial development and the multi-family apartment area. 
balance of the residential area is developed in accord- 
> with the school-centred neighbourhood theory. The 
eation area is to the south bordered by the lake. 
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Field trip 


Exchanging notes in Philip Johnson’s house. 


The fifth year views the court of Lever House. 
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The first year takes a look at New York. 


EXCURSIONS to important examples of modern architecture 
play an indispensable part in the development of the stu- 
dent in this School, and the increasing amount of masterly 


~ work being done in the United States makes them all the 


more important, varied, and stimulating. Field trips are to 


_ some degree limited to areas that are relatively close by, 


but this has embraced an exceptionally wide range of 
areas, including Detroit, Chicago, New York, Boston, and 
the Tennessee Valley. These trips have been unsually re- 
warding architecturally, but beyond that have brought us 
in contact with the life and character of important Ameri- 
can cities. The value of personally experiencing buildings, 
which have become familiar to us through publications, 


cannot be overestimated. The distinctly second-hand 


appreciation which photographs offer us is hardly ade- 
quate for the serious student of architecture. The breach 
between the camera-eye view of the magazines and books, 
and the building as it actually exists, is as surprising as it 


‘is disconcerting. Architectural appreciation can only be 


gained first hand, and of all those connected with architec- 
ture, it is the student in his formative years who most needs 
to appraise critically architecture without an intermediary. 
Critical appraisal is the essential feature of the field trip, 
not adulation. 

One of the most interesting aspects of a recent field trip 
the fifth year took to the New York and Boston area was 
this spirit of open-minded criticism. We were face to face 
with architecture that we had known only as it had been 
interpreted by others. What we had read was forgotten, 
and what mattered was solely the response that the build- 
ing, on its own, could arouse in us. Disappointments, harsh 
criticism, delight, bitter indignation, indifference, were all 
freely expressed. A definite point of view was nearly al- 
ways evident. A bland acceptance was a rarity. It is difficult 
to convey the excitement of discovering what each of us 
considered to be fine architecture, of matching our opin- 
ions with others. At times we shared revelations, at other 
times disillusion. Frequently we violently disagreed. 

Much of the enthusiasm of such a trip is rooted in the 
clash and harmony of personalities and points of view, and 
in this lies the real virtue of the class field trip. The flux of 
ideas that traditionally flows between students is all the 
more lively because of the concentration of many stimuli 
into a short period. Travelling in a group that has an under- 
lying unity, each individual enjoys a rather different exper- 
ience from that of the lone traveller. Discussion tends to be 
less subjective and more open-minded. Opposite points of 
view are always prevalent. Discussion clarifies and fixes 
the rapid flow of impressions. The exchange of ideas that 
is so characteristic of student life is somewhat lacking after 
graduation, and this makes the field trips of the students 
all the more vital. They provide a rare opportunity for 
varied personalities with the same aims to inter-react to the 
stimuli of works of art in architecture. The busy life of the 
practising architect makes such combined trips difficult if 
not impossible. 

The field trip is also useful to the student in that it tends 
to orientate his conception of modern architecture to reali- 
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ties. Quite naturally his thinking tends to be academic and 
rather mannered, expressed as it is with the lingo of the 
modern movement. By actually seeing buildings by archi- 
tects who wholeheartedly embrace the principles of 
modern design, by seeing the fearless expression of these 
principles, the student is better fitted to judge their valid- 
ity. He can see for himself when architecture succeeds and 
when it fails, and, accordingly revise his conception of it. 
The architectural student in Canada today is curiously 
removed from reality. The principles to which he adheres 
are rather more advanced than the general work being 
done about him. Visits to buildings of progressive design 
help close the gap and enable him to express his principles 
with more assurance and conviction. The enthusiasm fine 
buildings can generate in the student is essential to his 
development, and only a personal visit can excite him to 
any degree. 

The fifth year was stimulated by, if not entirely agreed 
on, the merit of, such outstanding work as the Johnson 
House, United Nations, Lever House, Aalto dormitories at 
M.I.T., the Harvard Graduate Centre, and the Karl Koch 
library at Fitchburg. No one was enthused by all the work 
we saw, but it demanded attention and an opinion and 
serious consideration. Hardly less interesting than the 
architecture were the personalities who lived or worked 
in, or maintained, or designed the buildings. Mrs Gropius, 
indefinably witty and gracious, told us of her husband’s 
work with such pleasure and authority that we felt con- 
siderably less sorry he was absent. Philip Johnson, simul- 
taneously serious and whimsical in his inimitable way, 
showed us his latest work and his famous house. The jani- 
tor at the Aalto dormitories felt it was necessary to outline 
its minor failings. Owners told a hundred tales of the joys 
and frustrations of possessing architecture. 

If all this seems to imply that the field trips are rather 
serious affairs, it must be said that the students (being 
students) find time for the unique pleasures of cities like 
New York and Boston. Some experienced the frantic bustle 
of New York for the first time. The art galleries, theatres, 
clubs, stores, all worked their magic on the self-confessed 
tourist. They will call him back again. Boston exerted 
an influence more sedate but just as lasting. The lovely 
grounds of Harvard, reflections on the Charles River, sea- 
food, are eminently unarchitectural memories that we all 
value. Perhaps the trip will arouse in us a longing to see 
other cities, other countries, other peoples. Perhaps it has 
unsettled our complacency, awakened us to the recogni- 
tion of what must be seen and done. 

I hope the schools will recognize the high value of these 
field trips, but I hope too, that they will not become exten- 
sions of the slide-illustrated lecture. Spontaneity, humour, 
open-mindedness, even irreverence all belong on these 
trips. Architecture has not yet retired into the stuffy sanc- 
tity of the art gallery. It still lives in the sun. It can afford 
to be laughed at, and it exists to be experienced. It is better 
served by the muddy tracks of pilgrims across its floors 
than by a thousand obsequious photographs. 

David Powrie 
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Architectural society 


Tue activities and functions of the Architectural Society of 
the University of Toronto are multifarious, but they are what 
one might expect of an undergraduate organization. As the 
student government of the School of Architecture, the Society 
acts as the official means of communication between the student 
body and the staff of the school, the university administration, 
and other student groups. It promotes and organizes extra- 
curricular activities for the student, and administers to all busi- 
ness arising out of these activities which range from selling 
examination reprints, participating in float parades, running 
hockey teams, to arranging for Frank Lloyd Wright to speak 
to the students, and organizing exhibitions. The Society encour- 
ages study and research in architecture on the part of the 
students at the School, and it strives to create an interest in, 
and awareness of architecture among the University under- 
graduates generally. Due to the nature of its activities, the 
Society consists, roughly speaking of four committees: social, 
publicity, employment, and sports, but these classifications 
belie the true nature of many of its functions. Many of the 
activities of the Society have overtones of evangelism and edu- 
cation. On the other hand, a great deal of effort is aimed at 
creating a consolidation, and a unification of thought within 
the School and the profession. 

In addition to the two Society dances which are held each 
year, the Society co-operates with the Alumni Association to 
hold a tea-dance in the School drafting rooms on the Univer- 
sity’s Homecoming Weekend. This function is an annual event, 
and it is an important one; not only is it an excellent social 
affair, but it provides a valuable contact between graduate and 
undergraduate, — between professional and student. It has been 
the practice of the Society to bring eminent architects to the 
School to talk to the students and their friends, and to discuss 
and criticize student work in the drafting room. In the past few 
years such famous men as Wright, Fuller, Chermayeff, Breuer, 
Johnson and Goff have graced our rostrum, and the window- 
less halls of our School. The Ontario Association of Architects, 
in an effort to bridge the gap between the profession and the 
School, have extended an invitation to the entire student body 
to join them at the opening dance of their 1953 Convention, 
and the Society will co-operate to the greatest possible extent 
to make this venture a success. It is hoped that, in the future, 
the Society will be able to play an even greater part in this 
Convention. 

The Society publishes a Yearbook each spring which in- 
cludes, in addition to accounts of social, athletic and educa- 
tional activities, the best of the student essays and theses. Here 
the diverse talents and interest of the student may be expressed 
in photographs of student work and field trips, sketches from 
Dorset Camp, articles on activities and more profound subjects 
of interest to the young designer. Not only is the magazine 
valuable in terms of the business and organizational training 
which it gives to its masthead, and the opportunity for publica- 
tion of work which it gives to its contributors, but, also, in terms 
of the contact which it provides with graduates who are on 
scholarship studies who contribute to the magazine. 

Through its employment committee, the Society seeks to 
acquaint architects, engineers, and contractors with the fact 
that there are 200 students at this School (and I dare say at 
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other schools) whose services are of great value to those who. 
are involved in the business and the art of building. A minimum 
wage scale is set by the Society and inquiries for student help 
are channeled to the student body. 

One of the most rewarding and stimulating activities of the 
Society is its participation in the Staff-Student Committee of the 
School. The President and Vice-President of the Society, and 
the Presidents of each class sit with senior staff members on 
this Committee which acts in an advisory capacity to the School 
Council. Academic problems, matters of curriculum, extra-. 
curricular activities, — in fact any matter pertaining to the, 
School in which the students or the staff have an interest can | 
be discussed and recommendations made. The fact that a stu- 
dent can (and does) take a suggestion to this Committee, secure 
in the knowledge that it will be discussed and, if it has any 
merit, will be sent on to the Director or the School Council for 
action, is a significant step towards a breakdown of the high 
school concept of the University and a new approach to the 
relationship between the student and the teacher. However, at 
this stage in its development, this Committee is in fact a unified 
body of students and staff members working together towards 
the realization of a common goal: the provision of the best 
architectural education in the broadest sense of the word. 

One of the most important fields of endeavour, in this writer's 
opinion, in which the Architectural Society can participate lies _ 
in the realm of education, the creation of informed public, or 
at least, campus opinion about modern architecture is in fact a 
moral obligation of the Society if the philosophies of the student 
are to have integrity. When the results of the preliminary stage 
of the National Gallery Competition were announced, the So- 
ciety ran an article in the Varsity, the University undergraduate 
newspaper, which gave much better coverage to the story than 
did the downtown newspapers. In addition, the Society has 
initiated a series of articles in the Varsity of a critical nature, 
and concerned with campus buildings of recent vintage. With 
the publication of a sketch, as part of a report on a Civic Centre 
for the City of Toronto, which indicated an eclectic design 
approach to the problem, the Society rose up in wrath and 
indignation and made its criticisms public through the media 
of the daily newspapers. In the realm of criticism, the profes- 
sional architect taces a conflict when he is (as John Ely 
Burchard tells us) “. . . a business man (‘none of my business’), a 
professional man (‘protest but do it ethically’), or an artist (hang 
the guilty or cut off my own ear’)”. The student is not a business 
man, and yet criticism must be his business; he is not a profes- 
sional man, and yet his protests are ethical if his philosophy has 
integrity; he is an artist, and he must protest even if he cuts off 
his professional future with the guillotine of his idealism. The 
Society is the only group, aside from the learned aestheticians, 
which commands sufficient knowledge of architecture, and 
which is not shackled by the bonds of professionalism to offer 
intelligent criticism of contemporary building and “archi- 
tecture”. If the Architectural Society can, to some measure, 
imbue the desire for truth and integrity, in architecture if not 
in all things, into the mind of the layman, and if the Society 
and the School can send graduates into the world with an 
unshakable faith in these qualities, then the height of accom- 
plishment shall have been achieved. 


John B. Love, President 
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An Investigation 


Fifth Year Written Thesis by David Powrie 


WE ARE IN THE SECOND HALF of the twentieth century. Are 
we in a new era? The continuity of life belies any such 
view. New discoveries, professed heralds of a new age, 
startling as they seem at the moment, make no immediate 
change in our daily routine. Their influences are rather 
more slow to apply themselves. They creep into our hum- 
drum existence almost unnoticed, and slowly, impercep- 
tibly, change our way of living. It is not hard to live in the 
past for the present sifts down on us so quietly. It is no 
small difficulty to be aware of our times. It is the artist’s 
labour to discover his own time, and to show it to others. 
But how pleasant it is to live in the past—even the immedi- 
ate past — where there are few unknowns, where life fol- 
lows easy rhythmic patterns, but dead ones. The artist 
knows how painful it is to leave the warm environment of 
the familiar and strike out to discover the unknown. And 
every artist knows how unwilling are the majority of the 
people to hear of his discoveries and to share them with 
him. 

No, we can hardly say that on this date, the first atomic 
pile was put into operation and the dawn of a new world 
broke. That is not a significant event. But we hear of de- 
finite plans for generating electricity from atomic power. 
This, perhaps, lacks the drama of a Hiroshima, but it is the 
event that will change our lives. Life proceeds so smoothly 
and slowly that we still find ourselves thinking in terms of 
a machine age. That is over. We are in an age of synthesis 
and transmutation. Synthesis and transmutation, these are 
the gods of our time and the high priests are mathema- 
ticians, physicists, chemists, and the engineers and tech- 
nicians who put theories into operation. 

Can art interpret these times? Can the human mind sort 


out the complexities, or will the artists symbol for the 


period be a labyrinth? Painters have shown such a ten- 
dency by producing works of near meaningless, but never- 
the-less intriguing complexity. The world has never been 
so complex, so interrelated, so heavy with organization, so 
laced with communication, so highly developed techni- 
cally, so stocked with gagetry and escapes, so stimulated, 
so neurotic. Many tunes are played at once. Will the artist 
find harmony among them, or is the world cacophonous 


and without order or meaning? 

We are in the second half of the twentieth century and 
the modern movement in architecture is over thirty years 
old. It is no longer a groping, embryonic thing; it is an 
accomplished fact. No longer an esprit-nouveau; it has 
earned the term style. This is not to say that the style is a 
consistent, highly developed one wherever it is practised. 
On the contrary, it shows such divergent trends as to 
almost belie the term style. But through all the work flow 
basic concepts that tie the differences into the bundle we 
call modern architecture. 

It has been with us for more than thirty years, and many 
of the seemingly wild propositions made in its name early 
in its career, have been realized. In fact, most of its theory 
is now generally accepted in principle, if not entirely in 
practice. So this is the time for assessment, for scrutiny. 
Now we must decide what steps will next be taken. Now 
we must re-evaluate the contributions of this architecture 
in the light of our own times, and decide where it has 
succeeded, where it has failed, and where it holds hope 
for the future. 

Early in the twentieth century creative thinkers in all 
the arts revolted against the leftovers of the nineteenth 
century. They wanted to sweep away the decadence that 
was rife in the arts. They felt that spirit of a new time, of 
the age of the machine, and worked toward infusing into 
their art the purity and clarity they found in the machine. 
Quite naturally their enthusiasm produced excesses: but 
their passionate longing for new expression was healthy 
and vital. The outraged exponents of the past engaged in 
battle with them (absurd echoes of which still ring today) 
and a lively fracas ensued. The fervor of the modernists 
did not die with the first proclamation. Ideas were de- 
veloped in projects that had no immediate hope of execu- 
tion. Experimentation, research, hypothesis, solidified the 
revolution into a consistent approach that gave direction 
and relevancy to all their executed work. This period of 
accumulation, of consideration and conjecture, produced 
a backlog of ideas that we have barely expended today. 
And when the opportunity came to build, they did not lack 
conviction to realize their dreams, 
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Their labour produced what we may call the monu- 
ments of modern architecture. Today, we can have no idea 
how important these buildings were to the vitality of the 
new architecture. Each one, so amazingly new, must have 
fired every architect with the spirit of his times in his 
blood, with the energy that only pioneers can know. 

What has become of their architecture in our time? As 
has been said, their work is now generally accepted as 
worthy of the twentieth century, and the validity of their 
ideas has been justified by actual application. Occasionally 
a great work of architecture comes from the boards of the 
major architects, men who were pioneers in the modern 
movement. But, by and large, the main activity of archi- 
tects today is a popularization and exploitation of the 
principles of modern architecture. Ideas and forms, once 
virile, are now diluted for mass consumption by the public, 
which finds that modern architecture, when it conforms to 
the widely publicized brand, is not so difficult to accept. 
And when architecture is not emaciated from dilution, it 
is inconsistent and lacking in conviction from a tendency 
toward modern eclecticism. It goes without saying that 
a clichéd architecture fails utterly, but a more perni- 
cious weakness is an addiction to formalistic mannerisms. 
Formalism, as such, is neither good nor bad, and in this 
lies its danger. It cannot be condemned as hackneyed or 
unsuitable, but it produces stifled work without freedom 
or vitality. 

The popularization of the modern idiom today is being 
abetted largely through the efforts of the architectural and 
building magazines, and it may be assumed that, as in 
other cases of mass media, they wield a mighty pen. But of 
course the turn about that is characteristic of mass media, 
the fact that they expound only what they feel will sell, 
leads one to suspect that they are no indication whatever 
of what serious men in architecture are thinking. It only 
takes a glance at many of these periodicals to realize that 
they regard architecture in much the same way that Vogue 
regards clothing. It is, perhaps, inevitable that architecture 
will become a thing of fashion when such widespread pro- 
pagation seizes every idea and spews it across the world 
for the entertainment of great masses of people who can 
never know the meaning of architecture. The North Ameri- 
can ideal of something new every day is implicit in these 
publications and the spectacle of them vying for the publi- 
cation of new buildings and outdoing each other in lavish 
praise of the buildings’ merits is amusing and saddening 
at once. 

The effect on architects of such high pressure popular- 
ization is difficult to imagine. One gathers that some tend 
to think in terms of publication when they design, keeping 
in mind not only what they can sell their clients, but also 
what will impress the editors and readers of magazines. 
The horrifying thought that an important architect may 
eventually depend on magazine reviews for success, in 
much the same way that a playwright depends on his 
critics in the commercial theatre, is dispelled only by the 
reflection that the client pays the way and that there will 
always be discriminating patrons and architects of in- 
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tegrity. But it is none the less true that the fantastic desire 
today to commercialize art is producing a new breed of 
architect — what Van der Rohe calls “the publicity archi- 
tect”. 

Another exploitation of architecture is being engendered 
by the new patrons, business enterprises, who seek pub- 
licity through architecture. On the surface it would seem 
that these companies provide architects with a fine oppor- 
tunity and ample funds to produce excellent work. But of 
course the aim of the patrons, even the most liberal ones, 
is publicity for the company concerned. There is a desire 
to surprise the public with something new, and hence, 
often advanced ideas can be executed without too much 
regard for economics, but again it is a question of giving 
the public what it is sure to delight in, however new it 
may be to them. The problem of the architect is one of 
retaining complete sincerity and avoiding the banalities 
that theatricality may produce. A building executed to be 
placed in the staring eyes of the public may well become 
superficial and shallow with an eye catching appeal that 
any billboard can match. Since very little architecture for 
publicity purposes has been produced under the patron- 
age of business, it is difficult to estimate the effect it may 
have on design. Of course using architecture for propa- 
ganda is as old as history, but there are those who main- 
tain that art is not propaganda, and if the work is success- 
ful, it is in spite of, rather than because of, its purpose as 
propaganda. 

If these considerations lead one to believe that the 
modern movement has reached a point of sterility and low 
morale (at least on the North American continent) it must 
be said that there are still indications of great strength. 
The leaders in architecture, Le Corbusier, Van der Rohe, 
Wright, Aalto, among others, have produced literal master- 
pieces in recent years. These men enjoy a great respect 
that frees them from the influence of external forces, and 
this, coupled with their strong individuality, enables them 
to produce works of real importance. Van der Rohe has 
recently completed a building that is the realization of his 
1920 project for a glass and steel office building. Le Cor- 


busier has built the Marseilles apartment which he calls, 
“the fruit of 25 years of research, the culmination of a life- 


time devoted to the search for living quarters appropriate 
to modern times.” Wright may yet see his Guggenheim 
Museum rise in New York. But in most of these buildings 
we can sense the completion of a cycle. The ideas accumu- 
lated in the early part of the century have almost all been 
realized, a concrete indication of progress, but an indica- 
tion as well of the need for new proposals. The men now 
producing the significant work are not young men. At the 
moment they still dominate the architectural world, but 
the time is not far off when the younger architects will be 
left without the masters and without a store of ideas ready 
for application. Surely it is time for new investigations, for 
a reassessment of the architecture we are producing, and 
for an indication of the direction for future development. 

Our time has been blessed with at least three architects 
of genius who have served as leaders of the modern move- 
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ment. Wright and Le Corbusier are extraordinarily articu- 
late and have had no difficulty in expressing their ideas 
to other architects. Van der Rohe has written and built 
less than they have, but the complete success of his few 
buildings and the daring of his projects have wielded an 
influence, admittedly more subtle, but none the less impor- 
tant. We call these men masters. Their work has been 
consistently creative and stimulating. The architectural 
world has more or less gravitated around the ideas of these 
men, and while their ideas continue to grow and expand, 
the situation is a healthy one; one in which many share the 
thoughts of one. But when the flow stops, when the master 
is no longer productive, his ideas become static. No dis- 
ciple can nurture the ideas of an individual genius and 
expect them to grow and develop. The life blood has been 
cut off. 

This is particularily the case with Wright simply be- 
cause he is the most individualized. His art and philosophy 
seem to be inimitable. His effects are widely copied, but 
they can never constitute an architecture. Wright himself 
is sensitive to the irony of his influence. He has consistently 
stressed the importance of his basic concepts and mini- 
mized the particular effects he achieves. But his influence 
has been just the reverse of his hopes. Speaking of his work 
in 1950, he says, not without a certain air of melancholia, 
“I am convinced, notwithstanding widespread imitation 
of effects only, that these works will eventually prove of 
lasting value to the younger architects of our modern times 
because of their integrity. . . . I still hope to see these 
basic principles more comprehended, therefore the effects 
imitated less.” The answer may lie in the fact that in archi- 
tecture, abstract ideas are inextricably involved in the 
tangible form the architect gives them. They cannot be 
separated from the whole. The idea and the expression 
co-exist, each dependent on the other. 

There may be another factor which makes the practice 
of Wrights architecture difficult. Although his use of 
materials and methods of construction have been brilliant, 
and his planning imaginative, there is a curious aura about 
his work that seems to imply that it is not quite in step 
with our age. Its perverse indifference to economical build- 
ing methods, its reliance on specially skilled and custom 
work, its generally complicated and arbitrary nature, all 
suggest a preciousness more suited to the artist of the 
nineteenth century than to the technology of the twentieth. 
Of course no artist will enslave himself to technology, or 
to anything else, but on the other hand he will want to 
use the methods most reasonable for his time, and should 
use them if he expects his work to be true to its age and 
of significance for it. Wright may be the last of the artist- 
egoists in architecture. As far as the production of indi- 
vidual works of art in architecture is concerned, this will 


- be a loss. But it may be that painting and sculpture are 


more suitable for personal expression, architecture, drag- 
ging along as it does, many exasperating realities. Com- 
promise is the bane of artists, but, unfortunately, it is still 
necessary in architecture. 2 

The question is, will architecture be left without strong 
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leaders in the near future; will it catch at the straws of 
the masters’ past work and hope to infuse it with life; or 
will new masters rise to take over the leadership and in- 
dicate direction? It may be that the brilliance of today’s 
leaders has blinded us to the new masters who are de- 
veloping unnoticed. But in an age which stresses coopera- 
tion and team work, the lone individual is a rare com- 
modity. A tendency toward group effort has discouraged 
the development of strongly marked individual personali- 
ties. In certain instances architecture has become anony- 
mous from the abnegation of the personalities of its group 
of designers. Our time does not seem to favour the par- 
ticular in architecture. A vast, complex, and ever changing 
need cannot use the particular, the personal. It requires 
a more generalized architecture, one of harmony and 
beauty to be sure, but one free of personal association. 
This may indicate that we can expect no new masters in 
our time. 

This produces a situation of some difficulty. Without the 
vitality that great architects undoubtedly instill into the 
general practice of their time, architecture may well be- 
come stagnant. Taking up the ideas of even the immediate 
past and basing an architecture on them, is little different 
from the eclecticism that was so widely practised in the 
19th century, an eclecticism that the modern movement 
fought to abolish. A living architecture must be a 
changing, growing thing, not the manipulation of rigid 
styles, however recent they maybe. The danger that archi- 
tecture may fall into a reproduction of the mannerisms of 
its late masters is all the more imminent because we find 
the public is beginning to appreciate and enjoy these 
works. There is a definite tendency to believe that, at last, 
modern architecture has conquered the past, and that 
today’s public is enlightened and progressive. On the con- 
trary, the very fact that our building today is becoming 
accepted, may well be a danger signal. The unfortunate 
breach between progressive art and the public has always 
been a pathetic and saddening thing. But to feel that this 
breach has been closed is absurd. In our time, really 
creative thinking will be far above the head of the man 
in the street, and this is no time to bask in the warmth of 
his appreciation. This is no tirne to stop merely because it 
may be possible, under the patronage of the masses, to re- 
fine stale ideas. 

The serious difficulties of a modern eclecticism are only 
too apparent. The mummification of a movement that was 
dedicated to vital life and progress would be a modern 
tragedy. But another danger lies at the opposite pole — the 
theory, already practised in a small way, that whatever is 
new and original is necessarily good. It is true that it 
avoids the reduction of architecture to a deadly pursuit of 
the combinations and permutations of existing forms, but 
it ignores the fact that art is firmly rooted to life and must 
grow slowly and steadily with it. The sudden flowering of 
a brilliant, arbitrary architecture is as a shooting star; it is 
beautiful but transitory and useless. It touches us for the 
moment, it may enchant us, but it remains isolated and 
alone, unable to join into the rhythms of emergent life. 
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Architecture cannot afford to become precious. Its value 
depends on its strong alliance with life. It may stand un- 
appreciated by the average, but while it retains its respect 
for its time, it will be valid. By leading, it can, like all art, 
pull people out of the opium dreams of the past, and make 
them more aware of their age. À man wide awake in his 
time is a noble man. Architecture can help him a little. 

As is always the case, the present can only indicate the 
direction to the future; it cannot provide us with transport- 
ation there. An eclecticism based on the modern style 
seems to be a dead end. We cannot hope for dominating 
prophets to guide and admonish us: the single man of 
genius is a misfit today. In the grey world of technology 
upon us, every man must find his own salvation. But unity 
must prevail. Only a common approach will enable 
modern architecture to reach a flowering that it has, until 
now, achieved only in rare cases. 

What are the characteristics of an architecture that is 
responsive to our time? What are the characteristics of 
our time? 

Synthesis and transmutation, these are the gods of our 
time and the high priests are mathematicians, physicists, 
and technicians. 

The world has never been so complex, so inter-related, 
so heavy with organization, so laced with communication, 
so highly developed technically, so stocked with gagetry 
and escapes, so stimulated, so neurotic. 

Surely an architecture of repose and restraint is long 
overdue. And it is time the architects learned of the beauty 
of purity that reigns in the world of science and tech- 
nology. 

It is time man came into his own. Why cow him with 
grandeur? Why pet him with lushness? Why mock his 
emotions in pseudo-emotional buildings? Why shout pro- 
paganda, advertising, theories at him when he seeks pro- 
tection from rain or wind or sun? Man has an overpower- 
ing dignity — the dignity of his self, and the strength of his 
will. Man is yet to be, but help him develop, by ridding him 
of the buzzing flies about his head. Rid him of the charades 
and stage settings that distract him. Give him but little and 
let him become. Give him protection and a frame of re- 
ference; no more escapes, opiates. Give him purity and a 
healthy respect for reality. Give him an environment 
worthy of the etherial beauty of the sciences of his time. 
Give him sincerity and stop playing games with his re- 
sponses. Release him from his addiction to stimulation. 

There are strong indications in architecture today that 
we are abandoning the concept of a building as a work of 
a particular artist, and peculiar specifically to him. Le 
Corbusier s work not only belongs to him, but to the world, 
for it is so widely practised that it can truly be said to be 
universal. And when it is practised, even on different con- 
tinents, the results are not so very different from his own 
work. Its universality cannot be a result of careful copying. 
It depends, rather, on the fact that the principles behind 
his architecture are basic and generalized enough that 
their application at all times and places produces similar 
results. Le Corbusier can hardly claim credit when simi- 
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larities occur. His investigations become part of the stock 
of knowledge in the world and as such, belong to every- 
one. And the reason they have become widely accepted as 
valuable, is due to their universality of application, and 
freedom from the impure elements of a particular artist. 
The artist has removed himself from his work and given it 
to the world. His architecture has become anonymous. In 
the same way, Van der Rohe has abstracted his art to an 
almost fantastic degree, offering his work as a universal 
solution. 

“Mies Van der Rohe’s attitude points toward the future, 
in particular through his ability to subordinate space and 
formal imagination to the essential principles. Thus he 
paves the way for anonymous building which will enable 
sensible solutions of modern buildings to be achieved, and 
provide a sound basis for the development of really new 
technical and æsthetic contributions to architecture... He 
is adverse to the individual solution, and is concerned with 
the opproach to anonymous, universal order.” 
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Van der Rohe’s now famous credo “less is more” may 
well become as widely misunderstood as Le Corbusier's 
classic definition of the house. But understood or not, there 
are manifestations of his idea everywhere. The serene 
beauty of many structures which make no pretense to 
architecture, has often been noted, particularly in the 
beginning of the modern movement. It was usually claim- 
ed that their beauty was a result of a close tie between 
their forms and the function they had to perform. Admira- 
tion fell on works that were called pure engineering be- 
cause they were thought to be derived from a search for 
the perfect marriage of form and function, the basis of 
engineering. This philosophy became known as Function- 
alism, which is in bad repute today. The question arises 
whether the beauty that was, and is still, so much admired, 
was ever a result of perfect fitness to function alone, 
and whether functionalism as such ever existed. Rigid 
functionalism is not a component of the philosophy of “less 
is more’. Its exponents make no attempt to strip architec- 
ture of all except that which is absolutely necessary. On 
the contrary, they are ready to introduce additional ele- 
ments, if necessary, to achieve the rare beauty they seek. 
This beauty can be found in everyday buildings and engi- 
neering that were previously espoused by the function- 
alists. But its source is different from what they thought it 
to be. Without exception these works were not considered 
as architecture or art in their time. As a result they are un- 
pretentious and without show. They have humility and 
sincerity simply because they were not coddled in execu- 
tion. There is no striving for effects or superfluities, and 
they are strikingly real; real not meaning only realistic in 
recognition of function although this is part of it, but con- 
vincing in sincerity and lack of affectation. In these things 
lies their beauty. 

All the qualities that can be found in these unpre- 
tentious buildings are an important part of the new philo- 
sophy. A dominant factor, one.likely to be overlooked, is 
the respect for life. These buildings are not dreary. More 
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| than pure need went into them. The simplest farmhouse 

_ has its subtle gaiety, an expression of the farmer’s good 

| spirits and humour. Even the engineer has not yet been 
reduced to the level of an electronic calculator. His works 
are full of lite and imagination. To Darwin’s dreary evolu- 
tion by survival of the fittest, has been added a new com- 
ponent, the will to emerge. A similar element is now ap- 
parent in work we once thought purely functional. No 

_ functionalist today can convince us that the world’s soaring 
bridges and sleek air liners are the pure result of the adap- 
tion of form to need. In them there is a living force, a 
will to create, a longing for what is yet to be. And yet 
these works are free from all superficialities, overlays of 
fashion, and persistent individual expression. They are 
truly anonymous. 

We often discover a fine beauty in unexpected places. 
Some industrial buildings, making no claim whatsoever to 
architecture, are more satisfying to our senses than many 
laboured works of contemporary design. Their directness 
and lack of formalism and personal identification appeal 
to us in much the same way they appealed to the champi- 
ons of reform in the early part of the century. They taught 
a lesson that we are forgetting today. The United Nations 
buildings in New York illustrate the point. When archi- 

_ tecture is straightforward and without pretentions or 
effects, it suceeds, as it largely does in the great slab of the 
Secretariat. The conviction and simplicity of the concep- 
tion of this building overwhelm the small failings. But 
when architecture becomes grandiose, allies itself with 
cheap theatricality, shouts hollow words, resurrects from 

the past the worst features of monumentality, and culls 
from the present the deadest clichés of formalism, as it 
does in the Assembly Buildings, then it is nothing. Such 
straining kills art. The tightrope of sincerity on which the 
artist must walk, is a perilous one. When he falls, he falls 
far. 

Today there is no place for the shallowness and mas- 
querade we see so much. Man is paramount, and what 
he needs is an environment in which he can discover him- 
self, not an architecture that will compete with his per- 
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sonality. An architecture of harmony and repose that will 
resound with his highest thoughts is what we must have. 
Provide for him an architecture in which his thoughts can 
be free. Rid him of the persistent distraction of highly per- 
sonalized architecture. Give him ideas, emotions, and per- 
sonalities in painting, sculpture, music, literature, drama, 
but let his man-made environment be a response to his 
personal expression — a good listener. Then architecture 
will serve its time and find accord with itself and man. 
Then our building will be neither architecture, nor art, nor 
engineering, nor display. Then every new engineering de- 
velopment can be wholeheartedly embraced because it 
will be an inseparable part of our building, and not only 
an instrument to support formalisms. Then engineering 
will not be regarded with the fear it is today; the fear that 
it may Overpower our personal expression and crush it. 
Now we all feel engineering should be kept under control. 
Even now we fear an upset in architecture. Our stylized 
thinking excludes imaginative work being done in engi- 
neering fields. These experiments should be welcomed as 
the forerunners of a new architecture. 

The architecture to answer these demands is not an easy 
one. It demands complete sincerity and discipline, free as 
it is from superficial effects. It is an architecture of fine 
degree. If “less is more”, it cannot be said that “nothing 
is all”. In this lies one of its dangers for there is no place 
for an architecture based on nihilism. Its openmindedness 
must be fully exploited: it must constantly be renewed 
with new investigations, or it will become an architecture 
of formulae. In its insistence on purity, it is a fastidious 
architecture and must be kept robust or it will become 
effete through over-refinement. It requires a degree of 
humility on the part of its practitioners: the artist must 
abstract himself from his art. But if it is a difficult archi- 
tecture, that is only fitting, for, as Van der Rohe has said, 
“I hope you will understand that architecture has nothing 
to do with the invention of forms. It is not a playground 
for children, young or old. Architecture is the real battle- 
ground of the spirit.” 
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Sir Hugh Casson, who is the guest speaker 
at the Annual Dinner of the 46th Annual 
Assembly of the RAIC, is Consultant to the 
City of Westminster for the Coronation de- 
corations. Sir Hugh’s biographical sketch 
appears in the Institute News. 
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NEWS FROM THE INSTITUTE 


| Her Majesty the Queen, our Patron 


|} Members will be greatly pleased to know that the Presi- 
_ dent has received a letter from the Keeper of the Privy 
| Purse in which he says, “I am commanded by The Queen 


to inform you that Her Majesty has been graciously 


| pleased to grant her Patronage to The Royal Architectural 
| Institute of Canada’. 


RAIC 46TH ANNUAL ASSEMBLY 
Members are reminded of the 1953 Annual Assembly 
which is to take place at the Royal York Hotel in Toronto 
on April 23rd, 24th and 25th. Following the program pat- 
tern of previous years, the pre-assembly meetings will take 
place the first day, and the General Assembly Sessions will 
be convened on Friday and Saturday. 

It is suggested that members from other provinces plan 
to spend the three day period of the Assembly in the City 


of Toronto, which will give those with free time on Thurs- 


day an opportunity to visit buildings and exhibitions 
which might be of interest. Future notices regarding the 
Assembly should contain advance information of current 


_ exhibitions and entertainment which might appeal to visit- 


ing delegates on Thursday. A list of Toronto buildings of 
interest to the profession will be distributed to each visitor 
when he registers. 

On Friday there will be a tour of parts of the new 
Toronto subway for all members and wives who are inter- 
ested. The ladies will also be welcome at luncheon that 
day. Friday evening the Andrew Cobb dinner will be held 
in the Royal York, and is to be followed by a dance in the 
evening. 

On Saturday, there will be interesting seminars in the 
afternoon for the members, and possibly a tea at the Art 
Gallery of Toronto for the ladies. 

The Institute is to be honoured by the presence of His 
Excellency, The Right Honourable Vincent Massey, C.H., 
Governor-General of Canada, at the Annual Dinner on 
Saturday evening, April 25th. The RAIC is also extremely 
fortunate this year in the consent of Sir Hugh Casson to 


be guest speaker at the Annual Dinner. Sir Hugh, the archi- 


tect responsible for the Festival of Britain, and also the 
decoration of the streets of London for the Coronation, will 
no doubt have much to say which will be of considerable 
interest to Canadian architects at this particular time. 
Details of the ladies’ program are not complete at time 
of writing, but as mentioned above, ladies are invited to 
attend the luncheon and subway tour on Friday, the 
Andrew Cobb dinner that evening, and the Annual Dinner. 
It is the hope of the President and Council that many 
Institute members from all parts of Canada will find it 
possible to spend these three days of the 46th Annual 
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Assembly in Toronto, and that it will provide an oppor- 
tunity for many Ontario members to meet their confréres 
from other parts of the country. Mr Leonard E. Shore of 
Toronto has been appointed Chairman of the Convention 
Committee, which is already working out arrangements to 
ensure an interesting and enjoyable Assembly for all. 


Program of events: 

Thursday, April 23 
9.00 a.m. 

10.00 a.m.-11.00 a.m. 

11.15 a.m.-12.30 p.m. 


Registration all day 

1952 Council Meeting 

Architectural Training Committee 
Meeting 

Meeting of Resolutions Committee 

Meeting of Editorial Board 

Business Meeting of College of 
Fellows 

President’s Reception to Members 
of 1952 Council, Editorial Board, 
Architectural Training Commit- 
tee and Wives 


11.00 a.m.-12.30 p.m. 
2.30 p.m.- 4.00 p.m. 
4.30 p.m.- 5.30 p.m. 


6.00 p.m.- 7.30 p.m. 


Friday, April 24 


9.00 a.m. Registration all day 
9.30 a.m. The 46th Annual Assembly 
1.00 p.m. Luncheon 


2.30 p.m.- 3.00 p.m. 
2.30 p.m.- 5.00 p.m. 
6.30 p.m.- 7.30 p.m. 


Meeting of 1953 Council 
Tour of Toronto Subway 
Cocktail Party 
Andrew Cobb Dinner 
Dance 
Saturday, April 25 
9.00 a.m. 
9.45 a.m. 


Registration all day 
General Assembly 


12.30 p.m. Luncheon 
2.30 p.m.- 4.00 or 
5.00 p.m. Seminars 
4.30 p.m.- 5.30 p.m. College of Fellows’ Installation 
Ceremony 


6.30 p.m.- 7.30 p.m. President’s Reception to Members, 
Guests and Ladies 
Annual Dinner 


Speaker Sir Hugh Casson 


7.30 p.m. 


Sir Hugh Maxwell Casson, Kt. Bach.; M.A.; F.R.I.B.A ; 
F.S.LA.; R.D.L, is the distinguished British architect who 
was director of architecture for the Festival of Britain and 
is now consultant to the City of Westminster in connexion 
with the coronation decorations. He was educated at East- 
bourne College and St. John’s College, Cambridge. Sir 
Hugh is President-elect of the Architectural Association 
and is the author of many articles in the professional press. 
In his general practice, Sir Hugh has been responsible 
recently for the U.K. Pavilion, Van Riebeeck Fair, Cape- 
town; the interior design of the Time and Life Building, 
Bond Street, London; the B.O.A.C. Offices, Cairo (with 
Cockade, Ltd.), and the sets for “Alceste’, Glyndebourne. 
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NOTICE 

It is the intention of the Editorial Board to give an annual 
award for the best advertisement appearing in the Journal 
in a twelve-month period. The award, along with the 
names of the judges and their comments, will be an- 
nounced at the Annual Assembly and will be published 
in the June issue of the Journal. 


RAIC STANDING COMMITTEES (1952-1953) 
Architectural Training — 

A. T. Galt Durnford (F), Chairman 

Representing Schools—E. R. Arthur (F), John Bland, 
Fred Lasserre, Pierre Morency and John A. Russell (F) 

Representing Council — H. H. G. Moody (F) and 
ie. Bi Shore: (F) 

Representing Provinces — Newfoundland — R. F. 
Horwood; Nova Scotia — A. E. Priest (F), A. F. Duffus; 
New Brunswick — Neil N. Stewart; Quebec — N. A. Fel- 
lowes; Ontario—H. Gordon Hughes and Harland Steele 
(F); Manitoba—H. H. G. Moody (F) and John A. Russell 
(F); Saskatchewan—John C. Webster; Alberta—George W. 
Lord; British Columbia — S. Patrick Birley 
Duty on Plans — 

L. E. Shore (F), Chairman 

Victor P. Belcourt, Ont.; John A. Chivers, Man.; A. J. 
Hazelgrove (F), Ont.; John E. Hoskins, Nfld.; D. W. Jons- 
son, N.B.; Maurice Payette (F), P.Q.; A. E. Priest (F), N.S.; 
Kenneth J. Sandbrook, B.C.; Hugh P. Sheppard, Ont, 
R. M. Stanley, Alta.; N. L. Thompson, Sask. 

Exhibitions and Awards — 

F. Bruce Brown, Chairman 

F. A. Colbourne, Nfld.; Charles David (F), P.Q.; M. C. 
Dewar, Alta.; A. F. Duffus, N.S.; Adrien Dufresne, P.Q.; 
A. J. Hazelgrove (F), Ont.; Harold Lawson (F), P.Q.; H. H. 
Madill (F), Ont.; H. Claire Mott (F), N.B.; Forsey Page (F), 
Ont.; W. Bruce Riddell (F), Ont.; R. Sellors, Man.; Peter 
M. Thornton, B.C.; John C. Webster, Sask. 

Legal Documents — 

Harland Steele (F), Chairman 

Marvin F. Allen, Ont.; R. F. Horwood, Nfld.; Frank J. 
Martin, Sask.; H. Claire Mott (F), N.B.; A. J. C. Paine (F), 
P.Q.; Maurice Payette (F), P.Q.; A. E. Priest (F), N.S.; 
J. N. Semmens (F), Man.; Harland Steele (F), Ont.; Peter 
M. Thornton, B.C.; Gordon K. Wynn, Alta. 

Massey Medals Committee — 

H. H. Madill (F), Chairman, U. of T. 

John Bland, McGill; Fred Lasserre, U.B.C.; Pierre Mor- 
ency, E.B.A.; John A. Russell, U. of M. 

Planning — 

John Bland, Chairman 

Kent Barker, Ont.; H. S. Brenan, N.B.; Noel B. Dant, 
Alta.; Jocelyn Davidson, B.C.; P. Alan Deacon, Ont.; JEU 
Dumaresq, N.S.; Edouard Fiset, P.Q.; T. A. Lench, Nfld.; 
Lucien Mainguy, P.Q.; F. H. Portnall (F), Sask.; Eric W. 
Thrift, Man. 

Professional Practice and Usages — 

R. Schofield Morris (F), Chairman 

John Bland, P.Q.; C. D. Davison, NS, Stanley W. 
Emmerson, N.B.; R. F. Horwood, Nfld.; George W. Lord, 
Alta; John A. Russell (F), Man.; Earle L. Sheppard, Ont.; 
Peter M. Thornton, B.C.; John C. Webster, Sask. 
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Public Information — 

Richard A. Fisher, Chairman 

Marvin F. Allen, Ont,; Randolph C. Betts, P.Q.; R. A. D: 
Berwick, B.C.; J. P. Dumaresq, N.S.; Rolf Duschenes, 
N.B.; E. J. Gilbert (F), Sask.; George W. Lord, Alta.; Nor- 
man H. McMurrich, Ont.; William J. Ryan, Nfld.; Ernest 
J. Smith, Man. 
Scholarships — 

Forsey Page (F), Chairman 

Pierre C. Amos (F), W. Bruce Riddell (F) 
Science and Research — 

Wm. H. Gilleland, Chairman 

Pierre C. Amos (F), J. A. G. Easton (F), Wm. J. Ryan, 
John H. Wade 


RAIC ASSISTING CANADIAN STANDARDS 

R. Schofield Morris, Toronto architect, who is President of 
the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, announced 
that the Institute is assisting the Canadian Standards Asso- 
ciation in its preparation of Canadian Standards for con- 
struction and construction products. 


The Canadian Standards Association at Ottawa, under — 


the general management of Col. W. R. McCaffrey, is con- 
tinually preparing and improving what are called C.S.A. 
Standards and Canadian architects are appointed by their 
Institute to act on these Committees for Standards, where 
construction and construction products are dealt with. A 
few of these Committees are on the subjects of Gypsum 
Plastering, Interior Furring and Lathing, Asphalt and Tar 
Roofing Material, Mineral Wool, Brick and Hollow Tile, 
Concrete, Elevator Safety Code, Structural Steel, Convec- 
tor Radiation, Plywood, Shingles and Fire Prevention. 
One good feature of these Standards is that manufac- 
turers can produce products which measure up to a known 
quality, carefully worked out by groups experienced in 


construction and consumers can be sure of obtaining goods 


of this quality when the products are made in conformity 
with this Standard. 

The Canadian Standards Association is an autonomous 
body set up under the Dominion Companies’ Act as a non- 
profit organization and it is supported by Federal and 
Provincial Governments and industry. The Standards pro- 
duced come as a result of representation by producers, 
consumers and technical and professional societies such as 
the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada. 

C. J. G. Carroll 


CANADIAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION 
Specification for Hardwood Plywood — First Edition 

Before the publishing of this specification by the Canadian 
Standards Association, there did not exist in Canada‘a 
uniform standard for grading hardwood plywood. Archi- 
tects, engineers, contractors and plywood manufacturers 
will therefore welcome this new publication of the C.S.A. 

The specification is divided into six main divisions; 
scope, purpose, nomenclature and definitions, grades and 
types of bond, general requirements and tests. 

Plywood grades are determined by the grade of veneers 
on the surfaces of the panels. This specification follows the 
numbering commonly used in the Canadian industry 
rather than the U.S. Standard CS-35-49. Veneer is graded 
A, 1, 2, and 8, and thus plywood Grade A-3, has a Grade 
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A (highest grade) veneer face and a Grade 3 veneer on the 
back. The grades of veneer obtained by each of the two 
cutting methods, rotary and slicing, are described 
separately. 

Plywood is divided into two groups, plied core and solid 
core construction. The first group is familiar to everyone 
but the second group was formerly made only by furniture 
manufacturers for their own use and only recently has it 
been produced commercially by some hardwood plywood 
manufacturers. Both core constructions are specified and 
the solid core illustrated. 

Adhesives are typed by their ability to withstand 
moisture. Exterior type for plywood used under constant 
exterior exposure: interior type for plywood used in 
interior construction and exposed to reasonably high 
humidities or occasional damp conditions: and dry bond 
type for plywood under continuously dry conditions. 

As well as establishing standard grades, the specifica- 
tions also includes general information to assist the pur- 
chaser. Stock thicknesses and panel sizes are listed; the 
desirable-grade for painting is recommended; the correct 
method for ordering panels of uniform colour, matched, 
effects and panels in sequence of faces is explained; and 
the fact stated that exterior adhesives do not eliminate the 
possibility of unprotected veneers deteriorating. 

That the specification appears very rigid is to the credit 


_ of the hardwood plywood manufacturers by whom this 


specification was requested and who assisted greatly in its 
preparation. It is their desire that hardwood plywood 
should be a product of high quality and uniformity. 

Softwood plywoods are not included in this specification 
as the softwood plywood industry, operating on the West 
Coast has a different grade numbering system, and uses 
mainly only one softwood, Douglas Fir. In the near future, 
the C.S.A. will publish a specification on Douglas Fir 
Plywood. 

Stanley R. Kent 
ONTARIO 
The broad field of Provincial architectural activities can be 
safely left to the capable pen of Caulfield Smith. My com- 
ments, since the Editor honours me with this assignment, 
will be confined to the recent most interesting decision of 
our Presbyterian friends to build their new churches in the 
present functional style. There has been the natural reac- 
tion that one always expects with any change. 

In discussing Modern or Functional versus Gothic, we 
should remember that Gothic has not always been a 
respectable style for church design, and that long before 
Gothic was even thought of, the earliest Christian churches 
were built in the then modern Byzantine style by the near 
contemporaries of Jesus. We should also remember that so 
far as we know Jesus was not particularly interested in such 
edifices. Temples, they were called. His interest was in 
something vastly different and more important. The very 
idea and name Church was unknown. 

Centuries later, at the time of the Renaissance, when 
such edifices as St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, and St. Peter’s 
Bascilica, Rome, were built in the newer and more intel- 
lectual style, Gothic was a term of reproach. Gothic was of 
the Dark Ages, of the Goths and barbarians! 

In more recent times the non-conformists of Victorian 
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days repudiated Gothic entirely in their still newer and 
revolutionary break away from the then orthodox concep- 
tion of God, outwardly shown in Gothic and Renaissance 
ornateness, pomp and circumstance, creed and dogma. 
They went to the other extreme and built their Methodist, 
Baptist, Wesleyan, Congregationalist chapels (chapels if 
you please, not churches!) in the style of Greek and Roman 
pagan temples! This present functional trend in church 
design is not altogether new. For the past twenty-five years 
it has been manifesting itself increasingly in Europe and 
Britain, where it originated. 

We speak of designing functionally today, so that those 
who use the building may function to the best in their 
various activities. The function of a church, I take it, is 
spiritual, so let us talk about it with sincerity, but naturally, 
and continue to try to build in beauty and truth so far as 
we comprehend them as of this date. Gothic served its pur- 
pose in those periods when mankind was even more sadly 
unlettered than we are today, and had to have its physical 
emotions stirred in order to awaken its spiritual entity. 

Today we have our physical emotions stirred by singing 
commercials on radio and television and so are turning to 
a more serene atmosphere in our new churches; which 
seems to be all to the good. I like this trend of using larger 
areas of clear glass. Glass still remains to me one of the 
most fascinating building materials, the only one that is 
invisible and yet there. What more suitable material for a 
Church, for a House of God. 

In 1937, as one of a group of some twenty architectural 
people, for six months dressing up Westminster Abbey for 
the coronation, I had many opportunities to rub shoulders 
at very close quarters with the variegated Gothic of the 
Abbey; also with the clutteration of tombs, tablets and 
monuments of many periods and styles, most of them as 
obsolete as galligaskins. It was generally agreed that the 
Abbey looked more dignified clothed in its temporary “new 
look” which hid so much of the old, although its fine roof 
vaulting shone in warm buff after its first cleansing with 
soap and water of the grime of centuries. It too got a “new 
look”. 

Did space permit one might discuss the modern and 
functional growth of crematoriums and their related Gar- 
dens of Remembrance, as against the archaic custom of 
graveyards and cemeteries, for they are ancillary to 
churches, and of interest to architects. 

Seles Fryer 
OBITUARY 
Arthur E. Cubbidge was born in Maidstone, England, in 
1881, and received his early architectural training in Lon- 
don. He came to Winnipeg in 1907, became associated and 
finally went into partnership with Mr John Woodman. 

In 1923, he commenced practice for himself and de- 
signed the Old Folks Home, St Paul's College, additions 
to Misrecordia Hospital, Public Press Building and Hydro 
Showrooms and Offices and other notable buildings in 
Winnipeg. 

He was very active in the Manitoba Association of 
Architects and was present at the Inaugural Meeting July 
16th, 1914. He served on the Council for twelve years, was 
Vice-President in 1931 and President in 1932. 

E. Fitz Munn 
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Glass Throughout 
the World 


HEAT ABSORBING GLASS 


seen 


The problem of minimizing the 
heat from the direct rays of the sun, 
especially in Manufacturing Plants 
and Commercial Buildings, is one 
which has been solved by the use 
of Non-Actinic, Calorex and Anti- 
sun Glass. 


Usually, ordinary fenestration with 
this type of glass is sufficient but 
where the problem is acute, as was 
the case in this plant in South 
Africa of the Rex Trueform Cloth- 
ing Company, Limited, Cape Town, 
the architects, Andrews & Niege- 
man of Cape Town, designed 
special Sun Shields of Non-Actinic 
Glass as shown in our illustration. 


Data on heat absorbing glass can 
be found on Numbers 6 and 19, 
Vol. 2, of this series. Literature is 
also available through any Pilking- 
ton Branch. 


The illustration below of a similar 
installation at the M. Bertish Co. 
Plant also of Cape Town, shows 
how a space is left above the Sun 
Shields of Non-Actinic Glass to 
allow the rising hot air to escape. 


This is one of a series of 
data sheets compiled by the 
Technical Dept. of Pilkington 
Glass for the information of 
architectural students 
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